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Mahatma Gandhi replied: " You do not know they have written so
much. Have you read the papers? You do not know what people
bent on mischief will do."
Turning again to the journalists Gandhiji said: "All of you know
both of us. You should leave both of us alone, or if you can read our
hearts and faces, you should submit what you write, to one of us to
enable us to say so if it were so. You should be silent if you w;ant to
serve India and humanity.1' The words came from Gandhiji's heart. He
had perhaps an inkling that there was deliberate purpose in the method
of legalistic obstructionism that the Qaid-i-Azam seemed to be
unconsciously developing. But, being a man of prayer as he called
himself, he was hopeful. But it was the last day of hope anyway.
Was there something more than coincidence in the fact that it
was on the crucial thirteenth of September when the Indian leaders
began to know in their heart of hearts that agreement would not
immediately be possible, that Messrs Churchill and Roosevelt discussed
India in Quebec and Renter announced that " these informal
conferences may do much to decide the shape and structure of the
post-war world and presumably India's future and the vexed question
of her Independence will not be ignored/*
PESSIMISM
On Thursday, September 14, Sir Azizul Haque, a Member of the
Viceroy's Executive Council, met Mr Jinnah. Rumours were ,also
current that Sir Sultan Ahmed had sought an interview with the
Qaid-i-Azam but that it had been refused. Those who felt like .
giving an explanation said that Sir Azizul Haque had rendered unto
the Qaid-i-Azam what was the Qaid-i-Azam's recently in a speech,
whereas Sir Sultan Ahmed had never publicly conformed to
Pakistanism.
On September 14 the papers carried the report of a speech by Sir
Henry Richardson, leader of the European group in the Central
Assembly, in which that gentleman speaking with the proprietory air
that comes so naturally to non-official Europeans in this country had
said that any agreement between Mahatma Gandhi and Mr Jinnah
must be "definite and complete." There should be no vagueness, no
leaving over of issues to constitution-making bodies and similar*
contrivances. Here again the strange hand of coincidence or more
than coincidence can be noticed; for some of the papers announced
that the leaders were discussing details, and today we know from
perusing the correspondence that it was in his letter of the 14th that
Mahatma Gandhi specifically mentioned the vital need for "ousting
the Third PartyM before anything could be done. The day before Mr
Jinnah without committing himself at all had insisted on elaborate